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Freehold Land Societies. By Thomas Beggs, F.S.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th June, 1853.] 

It has been suggested that a brief history of the rise and progress of 
freehold land societies, with a description of the mode of working 
them, would be interesting to the Society. As I have paid consider- 
able attention to this class of institutions, and have had, from the 
accident of position, many opportunities of observing their operations, 
I have ventured to throw together a sketch, which, fragmentary 
though it be, may give a pretty accurate idea of the principles upon 
which they are founded, and furnish data by which to estimate the 
advantages likely to accrue from their formation. 

These societies were first suggested by an effort that was made, for 
a purely political purpose, by the Anti-Corn-law League, during its 
active existence. In 1843, Lord Morpeth, the present Earl of Car- 
lisle, who had been one of the most popular candidates ever returned 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, was defeated on the question of 
free trade. The League felt this as a serious blow, in a constituency 
which, from its size and importance, had been taken as an index to 
public feeling on all great questions. Besides, the "West Riding of 
Yorkshire comprises some of the largest, wealthiest, and most prospe- 
rous seats of manufacture, and therefore such a defeat told most 
powerfully against them. 

Mr. Cobden, whose attention had been previously directed to the 
forty-shilling-freehold qualification as the basis of a powerful machinery 
to be put in motion in case of emergency, went down and proposed to 
the men of the West Riding that they should at once set about the 
purchase of freeholds to the number required to constitute a free-trade 
majority. It was found that 5,000 votes would be required. In the 
space of two years, this number were created, and at the next election 
his lordship was returned without opposition. Free-trade candidates 
were returned by the same means for East Surrey and South Lan- 
cashire ; and the members of the Anti-Corn-law League were moving 
in every part of the country where counties or divisions of counties 
returned members opposed to their views, when Sir Robert Peel, by 
carrying his measure for the repeal of the corn-laws, put an end to this 
creation of votes, and to the existence of the Anti-Corn-law League. 
The freeholds themselves, in this case, were little valued by the pos- 
sessors, except as a means of securing a vote, and the freehold vote 
possesses considerable elasticity and adaptability to a political purpose 
of this kind. It is the oldest kind of suffrage, and exists in several 
forms. It is simply necessary to show that the person claiming to be 
put upon the register has a clear annual interest in freehold property 
to the amount of forty shillings ; it is independent of residence or pay- 
ment of rates. A person may reside in London and qualify for North- 
umberland ; in fact, he can, if he chooses, qualify for every county in 
England and Wales. In some cases, members of the League qualified 
for five or six places. The favourite, form of the qualification for the 
League men was that of rent-charges and chief rents, as these were 
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more easily manufactured to order than any other. One hundred per- 
sons may unite in the purchase of one estate, and, supposing that each 
of them can prove an interest in the estate to the full value of forty 
shillings per annum, he can claim to be put upon the register; or any 
owner of an estate can sell off rent-charges to the whole annual value 
of his estate. This was, no doubt, very convenient to the League, as 
the value of the votes depended upon their immediate applicability. 
Little care was taken as to the commercial value, and when the plea 
for their creation was withdrawn, some had difficulty in finding the 
exact locality of their freeholds ; others found that they had purchased 
dilapidated cottages and buildings worth no more than the market price 
of the old materials of which they were composed; and others, again, 
found that it would have been an inconvenient and troublesome process 
to have enforced the payment of the annual rents. All that can be 
said of the experiment is, that it answered the main purpose, but in 
other respects its success was so very equivocal, that it encouraged no 
speculation in freeholds. I find, however, that the mode of purchasing 
land on a perpetual ground-rent or chief rent has been very generally 
in use in Manchester, and it confers a vote upon a succession of pro- 
prietors. For example, A sells a building-site to B for 40s. a-year 
perpetual ground-rent, upon which B erects a cottage worth 8/. a-year, 
and thus both A and B are entitled to county votes. But it some- 
times happens that five or six persons claim to be registered upon the 
same property. C buys a plot of land in an improving district for a 
perpetual rent of 501., which he sells to D for '551.; E buys it of 
D for 60l., and sells it to F for 65/. ; thus, as each proprietor has a 
clear annual value of more than 40*. for ever, they are all entitled to 
vote. 

Almost immediately after this, a movement was started by 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor, but which must not be confounded with the 
freehold land movement. This was intended to create independent 
peasant proprietors, and the subscribers were induced to believe that 
they could with advantage change their ordinary occupations, and in 
possession of two or three acres of land, cultivate it to advantage. The 
whole scheme was a failure ; but I need not enter upon that history, 
as the movement and its results are matters of familiar knowledge. 
In a short time after the breaking up of the League, Mr. James Tay- 
lor, of Birmingham, a working man, and who had taken a very active 
part in temperance and building societies, made an effort to establish a 
freehold land society in Birmingham. He had a double object in view 
— that of creating county votes and of promoting the welfare of the 
working classes, by stimulating them to save their money and invest 
it in allotments of land or in cottage-houses. Mr. Taylor having been 
known as an intelligent, useful, and honest man, soon found influential 
supporters, and in 1847, he fonnded the first freehold land society in 
Birmingham. I obtained from Mr. Taylor some returns in January 
last, and at that time there were five societies in that town, comprising 
3,000 members, nearly the whole of them being working men. The 
payments are 6s. per month per share, and the sums now paid in 
amount to 70,000/. They have purchased 19 estates for division 
among the members, and 2,300 allotments have been made. It is 
worthy of observation that only one of the societies is held at a 
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public-house, and that has been the least successful. The inference I 
draw from this fact is, that these societies are supported by the more 
thrifty and sober portion of the working-classes. In a few weeks 
after the announcement of the formation of the Birmingham Freehold 
Land Society, the National Freehold Land Society commenced opera- 
tions, under the auspices of Mr. Cobden and other leading members of 
the League, with the avowed object of creating votes to secure a majority 
of Reform members in the counties where Conservatives were returned. 
The fact is, the society was commenced to aid a movement which 
was then making to alter the basis of the representation. The first 
prospectus limited its operations to the home counties, which return 
twenty-one members to Parliament. Of this number, sixteen were 
said to be opposed to an extension of the suffrage, and the labours of 
the society were to be directed so as to change the relative position of 
the two parties, the Conservative and Liberal, and to give a majority 
in every constituency to the latter. This society afterwards enlarged 
its operations, and embraced the whole of England and Wales. As 
Scotland and Ireland do not possess the forty-shilling freehold quali- 
fication (the former having- never possessed it, and in the latter case, 
the forty-shilling freeholders having been disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill), these parts of the empire were not included. It was held out as 
a possible thing that this work might be accomplished in five or six 
years. Several general statements were put forward to show how 
practicable and easy this was j but I fear they were founded upon very 
imperfect data. Some idea may be formed of the work to be accom- 
plished, when it is seen that there are twenty-seven county consti- 
tuencies with an average number of electors below 3,000, twelve more 
under 5,500, and twenty more with an average below 6,000. To 
ascertain the relative strength of the Conservative and Liberal voters, 
the last election may be referred to. It is not an unfair test, as, from 
the fact of the free-trade policy being considered in peril, the full 
strength of the Liberal cause was put in requisition ; but it must at 
the same time be observed that, under such circumstances, many voted 
for Liberal candidates who would not have done so had a question of 
the suffrage been pending. 

The commencement of the National Freehold Land Society was 
followed by many others throughout the country. In January last, I 
made special inquiries, and although the returns I obtained were very 
imperfect, I gathered the following particulars, viz., that the probable 
number of societies at that time existing was 130, about twenty of 
which were established in London; the probable number of members 
was 85,000, subscribing for 120,000 shares. The number of estates 
purchased amounted to 310, and these estates had been divided into 
1 9,500 allotments. The sum actually subscribed for was not less than 
3,600,000£, of which 790,000^. had been actually received. I have 
found it no easy matter to get particulars of the various societies, or 
even to ascertain the existence of some of them. Many of them are 
doing a very small business, and seem to be very loosely conducted ; 
others are increasing and prosperous. I have obtained returns from 
the National Freehold Land Society, which, with the exception of the 
one referred to as founded by Mr. James Taylor, is the oldest ; and 
returns also from the Conservative Land Society, in the management 
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of which, I believe, one of the Fellows of this Society, Lord Alfred 
Churchill, takes a very useful and active part. 

National Freehold Land Society. — Completed shares, 6,000 ; un- 
completed ditto, 10,000; amount received, 500,000/.; estates, 115; 
acres, 3,000; purchase-money, 400,000/.; number of appropriated 
lots (some are 200/. lots), 5,000; supposed proportion of working 
classes, one-third ; profits on completed shares, 5 per cent. ; on uncom- 
pleted, 10 per cent, last year — now 5 per cent; price of rights, 18/. 
highest; ditto ditto, 2s. 6d. lowest; the proportion of shares kept by 
those to whom they are drawn is about three-fourths, so that one- 
fourth of the shares drawn are on sale. 

The Westminster Freehold Land Society is the next oldest free- 
hold land society. Its progress has not been so great ; it has enrolled 
1,010 members, taking 1,602 shares. This society dot's not adopt the 
ballot, but disposes of the shares by rotation. Five estates have been 
purchased, and in every case they provide that houses not less than a 
certain amount in value shall be built upon them. Upon one estate, 
the minimum is fixed at 600/. 

The Conservative Freehold Land Society has, since its formation, 
been very successful. This society has only been nine months in 
existence, but the total number of shares issued is about 4,500, repre- 
senting a capital of 225,000/., on which 35,000 have been paid. They 
have purchased ten estates, but they do not give the prices paid for 
them, nor the quantities in each. I observe, with great satisfaction, 
that they have a reserve fund. In this case, it will be seen, by refe- 
rence to the conditions attached to the plan, that buildings of less value 
than 1,200/. shall not be erected in one case, 700/. in another. 

Having given a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of these 
societies, I may now proceed to offer an explanation of the principles 
upon which they are formed and conducted. The freehold land 
societies are enrolled under the Benefit Building Societies' Act, and 
the shorter way to an understanding will be to examine what a build- 
ing society really is. The societies which are, in compliance with the 
requirements of the act of Parliament, denominated building societies, 
are not building societies at all. They are compelled to assume a 
name which not only does not represent their business, but totally 
misrepresents it. A building society does not build, nor can the funds 
of the society be appropriated legally to the purposes of building. 
A building society is simply a mutual savings bank and loan society. 
A number of men unite together, and pay in a certain weekly or 
monthly sum, say six shillings per share per month, and when the 
accumulated payments have reached to a certain amount, say two 
hundred pounds, such sum is lent to any one of the members who is 
desirous to obtain such loan, on his giving security and paying interest 
to the society. The preference is decided by rotation, by competition, 
or more generally by ballot. If the money is put up to the highest 
bidder, the purchase-money — that which he gives for the appropriation 
— eoes into the fund; if the preference is decided by ballot, the person 
who obtains it may sell it (it will have almost invariably a marketable 
value), to his own advantage, putting the profit in his own pocket. 
In most cases, the person obtaining the choice or preference, proceeds 
to build, or to buy, freehold or leasehold property, The solicitor to 
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the society manages the matter, and a mortgage-deed is executed to 
the society, and held by the trustees until the money advanced is 
repaid. It will not, I am sure, be considered foreign to the subject, if 
I make one or two remarks upon the character of these building 
societies. I am sorry to say that, from the inexperience of the mem- 
bers, and the designs, very often, of persons at the head of the manage- 
ment, they do anything but contribute to the interests of the class 
whose patronage they seek. Many of them put forth promises it is 
impossible they can fulfil ; some of them are promoted by speculating 
solicitors and house and land agents, who, having properties to sell, 
obtain by this means much more than the actual value, and not a few 
have suffered from the wilfulness of an ignorant direction, and from the 
jobbing of the officials. Probably, by the next session, I shall be able 
to give to the Society the number of building societies, with an esti- 
mate of the amount of money paid into them by the working classes, 
and it will then be seen that the subject is one of great importance. 
All friends to improvement are anxious to see the men who labour, 
reaping and enjoying the fruits of their industry; and those who have 
given any attention to the habits of that class, will rejoice to perceive 
the many signs v*hich exist of a growing disposition to provide for 
future exigencies, and to acquire a social position by the possession of 
a small property. But to direct that disposition aright is of great con- 
sequence. Mr. Neison has done very valuable service by his exposition 
of the erroneous calculations by which the payments to friendly 
societies are regulated ; and I am sure that very many of the building 
societies are proceeding upon a course of action equally unscientific ; 
and if the results are not likely to be so extensively injurious to the 
members as in the case of friendly societies, still the mischief ever and 
anon accruing from failures and loss, is calculated to check the growth 
of those thrifty and saving habits which are in such rapid and satis- 
factory development among the working classes. I have explained 
the business of a building society; and it is the principle of receiving 
small payments, accumulating a fund, and advancing it to the mem- 
bers on the security of small properties, that is adopted by the freehold 
land societies. As societies, they do not purchase property, nor have 
they legally the power to do so. The mode adopted is, however, 
simple enough. When an estate eligible for the purposes of the society 
presents itself, and the title has been fully examined, the trustees, or 
some other members of the direction, or perhaps some persons having 
no connection with the society, purchase it with their own money, and 
hold it at their own risk until it is subdivided and sold to such of the 
members as are entitled to advances of money, and who have approved 
of and selected one or more allotments, according to the number of 
shares they hold. There are two classes of shares — completed and 
uncompleted shares. Some members pay up the amount of their shares 
at once ; others adopt the plan of paying one shilling per share per 
week. When an estate is laid out, it is subdivided in such a manner 
as to give the proportions due to the completed and to the uncom- 
pleted shares. The owners of the completed shares have the liberty of 
choosing from the number allotted to that class in the order they stand 
in the book, and they are at liberty to decline the allotments offered 
until they can be -well suited. In the case of the owner of a completed 
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share making a choice, he receives his title-deeds at once, and the claim 
of the society and his obligation to it cease. Every owner of an 
uncompleted share having and exercising the right of choice, and 
receiving an advance of money to pay for his allotment, executes a 
mortgage t.o the trustees, the expense of which, by an arrangement 
entered into with the society's solicitor, is thirty shillings, besides the 
stamp-duty; and besides continuing his subscription on the sums 
advanced, pays interest on the money borrowed at the rate of sixpence 
per month for every five pounds advanced, but is entitled to his fair 
share of the profits made by the society. If a member has a right of 
choice accruing, and does not wish to make choice of a plot of land, he 
can dispose of his right of choice to any other person. It will be seen 
that the society does not purchase the land : that is done, so to speak, 
out of the society, the society merely advancing the money necessary 
to pay the price. The profits of these societies are considerable. In 
the first place, the land is bought in large estates, and sold to the 
members at so much advance upon the wholesale price as will cover 
establishment expenses, and the estimated cost of road-making, sewer- 
age, &c. Thus a shareholder obtains a single allotment at the whole- 
sale price, and the difference between the wholesale and retail price is 
found to be as great in land as other articles of sale. As a fair average 
example, I may quote one case at Birmingham. The first freehold 
land society established there bought a piece of freehold land suitable 
for cottage-houses and gardens, and within a working-man's distance 
from the centre of the town, at is. 3d. per yard, the price previously 
asked having been 3s. 6d. per yard, in separate allotments. Many of 
these allotments have since fetched large prices — one, which cost its 
first possessor only 17/. 10s., sold for 50/.; and in this case, nothing 
was due to novelty or other adventitious circumstances. The ground 
was particularly eligible for building the class of houses inhabited by 
working men and their families, and when roads had been made and 
the allotments laid out, it was eagerly sought. 

It is urged from these circumstances, that the freehold-land societies 
form a most eligible investment for the small savings of the working- 
classes ; and many argue the question as if it was desirable to induce 
them to choose these societies in preference to the sick societies and the 
savings banks. We expect to find the same tendencies to extravagance 
in the promoters of these societies as in all others ; and, elated by a 
temporary success, which has been very remarkable, it is not much to 
be wondered at that they form exaggerated expectations of what may 
be effected by their favourite institutions. The value of any provision 
made by a working man for sickness or accident, to which he is always 
liable, depends almost entirely on its capability to be made available in 
the very hour of need, and to supply as much as possible the loss of his 
regular weekly income, and to be supplied to him in the same manner. 
A small freehold would not occur to me as the article that could be 
the most readily turned into money; and it is possible that, from 
pressing necessity, be might be compelled to dispose of the estate 
which had been purchased by the savings of years at an enormous 
sacrifice. Besides, I do not regard the freehold-land societies as any- 
thing more than an experiment. I have every confidence that those 
of them which are prudently managed, and conducted with a view to 
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the single purpose of providing for their members, at a cheaper rate 
than if they were to seek them out single-handed, a plot of ground for 
a garden, or on which to bnild a house, will succeed. But I believe 
that the sound policy is not to shake the reliance which the small 
trading and the working classes have had in life offices, sick societies, 
and savings banks, but to teach them the right principles upon which 
such institutions can alone be successfully conducted ; to encourage the 
influential classes, who have more leisure to study the principles of 
such institutions, to lend aid and countenance in their formation, im- 
provement, and management; and to induce the Legislature to sur- 
round them by proper safeguards, and to free them as much as possible 
from legal difficulties. Freehold-land societies, I admit, may be made 
eminently useful: the working man, however, should not be encouraged 
to invest the whole of his savings in them, but only to seek their aid as 
a means of obtaining a small property which he can appropriate to the 
purposes already mentioned. 

I have pronounced these societies an experiment, and will now 
point out what I conceive to be the risks. The members have the 
power of selling the rights as they accrue. Very considerable sums 
are made by individuals in this way, in particular cases as much as 
201., 251., and even 30/. Persons of small capital, encouraged by these 
profits, have invested considerable sums in some of the societies, and, by 
taking a large number of shares, have rights constantly accruing, which 
they sell to profit, and besides buy the rights of others, and thus 
become traders in shares. Directors and officers, in some cases, have 
fallen into the habit of buying and selling shares. AVhen the managers 
of an institution are thus engaged in small speculations of this kind, 
various evils must necessarily arise, sooner or later. Dissensions will 
spring up — jobbing is inevitable, and there will be a tendency to put a 
false value upon the rights which are to be sold, and to depreciate 
those which have to be bought. The success of the institutions depends 
very much upon this kind of speculation being kept in check — for to 
prevent it I conceive impossible. Besides, such examples are tempting, 
and dangerously so to working men. All men are somewhat impatient 
of the slow steps to acquisition, and eagerly grasp at any quick means 
of securing desired ends. I should deplore any kind of speculation of 
this kind obtaining amongst the working-classes ; it would be a serious 
injury to them. My experience has forced me to this conviction, that 
it is well not to place large sums, or great occasional gains, in the hands 
of men who have to depend upon wages, and who are unaccustomed 
to trading transactions or to the use of money in large sums. Immense 
evils have resulted from the facilities afforded to the humbler classes, 
by money clubs, and loan funds, for obtaining sums of money much 
beyond the sums they have ordinarily at their disposal. While, there- 
fore, I should hail any machinery which enables the working man to 
make the most of his small savings, and that would give him facilities 
for acquiring a garden or house for himself, the possession of which, by 
feeding an honourable pride, could not fail to make him a better citizen, 
and which might be left as an inheritance to his children, I should 
think the advantage very dearly purchased, if, at the same time, it 
encouraged a speculating spirit, and, as in many painful cases I have 
known in relation to building societies, iuduced him to neglect the 
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steady sources of gain arising from his regular employment, for the 
more flattering, but very nncertain, profits arising from trading in 
shares and rights of appropriation. One objection to these societies, 
often urged, is not inherent in them, but the circumstances which have 
given rise to it have sprung from an oversight on the part of those who 
made the first arrangements. The objection is, that a race of squatters 
will be created. A friend of mine rather jocosely refers to some place 
where a gang of gipsies have located upon an allotment. This could 
not often occur, I apprehend; but I must say that one or two of the 
estates of the National Freehold Land Society cut a very odd appear- 
ance, as you whirl past them on the railway. I have observed on one, 
a villa-residence looking out upon a two-roomed cottage, and in 
another the first building occupied happens to be a beer-shop. But 
most of the societies now affix conditions similar to those I have 
referred to, as to the class of house to be built. Some such restriction 
is necessary in a sanitary and economical point of view, and the inte- 
rests of the members will suggest the proper remedy. 

I must notice that, although these societies were commenced for a 
political purpose, the political object has been lost sight of in the com- 
mercial. As a vote-creating machinery, they have not realized the 
objects of the projectors, as I know no case, except that of South "War- 
wickshire, where the votes made have had any sensible effect at the 
poll-booth. I apprehend there are very few of the discreet managers 
of the societies who will not admit that it is better that they should be 
what they now are — merely trading companies — than political insti- 
tutions. It is certain, however, that they never could be, in a strict 
sense, political societies. They have no power over the man who 
takes advantage of their machinery to acquire a freehold and a vote ; 
they do not ask any man his political opinions, nor refuse any one 
because he may be assumed to hold opposite opinions to their own. 
Whatever may be the name adopted, for convenience or by predilec- 
tion, the same rule applies in all cases : they could not, if they would 
— and, I believe, would not, if they could — apply any test. The 
Church of England Freehold Land Society will readily accept the 
Dissenter — his only qualification is that of paying his money, and 
obeying the rules and regulations of the society. The Conservative 
Land Society has, I know, Radicals among its members ; and I have 
it on the best authority, that in the National Freehold Land Society 
an active Conservative got possession of an allotment upon one of their 
estates, and made use of the qualification, and the knowledge it gave 
him. to oppose the claims of his brother allottees upon the same estate 
in the revising barrister's court. In no case can they exert any power 
or undue influence over the member who has obtained his allotment. 
In fact, as it will bo seen from the explanation I have given, the 
society does not sell him the land, nor is the land at any time in their 
possession — they merely advance him the money by which to purchase 
it. Any political test would be illegal. 

The most favourable feature of the whole movement is, that it fur- 
nishes umuistakeable evidence of a strong desire existing among the 
industrious classes to improve their condition, to acquire a stake in 
the country, and to rank themselves in a higher social position. This 
desire, by careful and prudent management, may be turned to profit- 
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able account. Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, states that out of the 
50,000£. paid into one freehold-land society in Birmingham, one-third 
•was rescued from the public-house. This is very likely to be the case, 
from what I know of the matter. I should not, however, think that 
such is the case in the metropolis ; but all such estimates must be very 
arbitrary. The officers of the societies can onlj r give an opinion as to 
the number of the working-classes in proportion to other classes — they 
have no means of ascertaining the precise numbers. But whatever 
may be the actual facts of the case, there can be no doubt that all such 
institutions divert much from the channels of waste, and are, therefore, 
highly important and iiseful. I have only one or two practical 
remarks to add, or rather to repeat. There is a disposition among a 
large bulk of the people to acquire small properties, and all must 
rejoice at so favourable a sign of the times. It may be cultivated to 
the improvement of the people and to the security of the state, in a 
sanitary, social, and (using that word, not in its restricted, but in its 
highest and best sense) political point of view. It is therefore wise not 
to look coldly on so large and popular an effort, nor to neglect it ; but 
to trace its workings, find out its imperfections, and to give a proper 
direction to the energies which have been called into active exercise. 
I know of nothing which would render a greater service to the working 
classes than that of giving them sound instruction as to the principles 
upon which freehold-land societies, and other kindred societies, may be 
safely and profitably conducted; and with the humble hope that I 
might be able to stimulate some fellows of this Society who are emi- 
nently qualified for such investigations and such labours, I have 
ventured to throw this hasty and imperfect sketch before them. 



